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TRADITION AND SCIENCE. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


I have chosen this title for a discussion in which I hope to 
bring out the relation of psychic research, as well as many 
other forms of inquiry, to the methods of the past, and in 
which I also hope to show the necessity of it in this particular 
age. The question which I wish to discuss could have been 
expressed in other ways and, in fact, has often enough been 
the subject of controversy between the different schools of 
thinking in all subjects affecting ethics, politics, and religion. 
We have usually supposed that it was religion that occupied 
itself with tradition, but, while it has been the last to obtain 
emancipation in this particular, it has not been alone in the 
tendency to base its ideas and policies on tradition. This 
tendency was a characteristic of the human mind in all its 
ideas at one time and rarely did it escape these toils until the 
modern revival of science, and perhaps science is often, af- 
fected by its spirit. But, apart from questions like this, what 
we want to examine is the problem between two supposedly 
opposed ways of thinking and directing human conduct. ‘The 
controversy is variously embodied. In philosophy it is some- 
times called idealism and realism. ‘These terms, however, do 
not exactly coincide with what we mean by the difference be- 
tween tradition and science; but in some respects they are 
closely related. More distinctly related to them is the op- 
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position between the rationalist and the empiricist. Con- 
servative and progressive express the same thing. In fact 
these schools, whatever difference they mark off against the 
distinction between tradition and science, embody the same 
antagonisms, and but for certain incorporation of the point 
of view of psychology might be substituted for our own 
phrase. To some extent the controversy between the a 
priorist and the a posteriorist, to use those phrases, and the 
schools of deduction and induction, expresses the same 
thought. But they have philosophic affiliations which we do 
not wish to take up here, and they are mentioned only to in- 
dicate the ramifications of the subject which we are going to 
discuss without covering the entire field. We desire to dis- 
cuss the more apparent features of human development in 
the relation between the past and the present as affecting 
the beliefs and practices of men. ‘Tradition expresses the 
habit of turning attention to the past for our wisdom.  Sci- 
ence expresses the habit of observing the present for it. 

I do not need any other definition of these two terms to 
understand the nature of the discussion to follow. What we 
must do is to examine just how far each of these ideas has 
extended in human experience, and how they have dominated 
us in our institutions. It is true that in no age has man been 
able wholly to divest himself of the desire or the duty to 
depend upon experience, which is present observation, for 
his knowledge and conduct of life, but for whole generations 
he has interpreted this experience by reference to what his 
ancestors said instead of relying wholly upon his own right 
of judgment. No doubt also there have been those inde- 
pendent and adventurous individuals who freed themselves 
from shackles of this kind and disregarded the past as much 
as others despised the present. But they did not always 
dominate the societies in which they lived. They had to 
await later ages for recognition and the realization of their 
ideals. 

I have said that tradition represents the appeal to the past 
for our knowledge and maxims of behavior. ‘This was very 
apparent in the institutions of antiquity. This is noticeable 
as far as history takes us in the development of man. We 
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see it worked out in Grzeco-Roman ideas more fully than 
anywhere else, but probably only because we have better ac- 
counts of them than we have of savage peoples. But the 
influence is distinctly traceable in all the ideas and habits of 
savages. From the very inception of the tribe in human as- 
sociations it was the stronger and the wiser man that deter- 
mined the belief and conduct of his fellow associates. This 
idea became embodied in the “conscript fathers”: (patres 
conscriptes) of Roman civilization, the priests and prophets, 
as well as the political leaders of Judaism. ‘The very word 
“senator”’ expressed the same fact in Roman institutions. 
The paternal authority (patria potestas) in the Roman family 
was only another form of the same thing. What it all 
meant was that the men of experience had to guide social and 
political institutions. Before writing and literature were in- 
vented men had to preserve knowledge in their minds, and 
those who were older and had most experience had most 
knowledge. In modern times books and language are the 
safe-deposits of human experience. Remote antiquity had 
no such means of protecting experience. Brains, not books 
were their vaults for preserving knowledge and hence the 
appeal had to be made to the “ elders ” for guidance. ‘Teach- 
ers sprang up to memorize and preserve this knowledge from 
generation to generation until picture writing, cuneiform in- 
scriptions, parchments and other means were devised for 
preserving knowledge. ‘Then the function of the “ elder” 
or wise man became limited. But the momentum of habit 
was strong enough to preserve the influences of tradition long 
after its primary object had been served. The necessity of 
appealing to the past in one age became the reverenced in- 
stitution of the next and, in so far as it economized human ex- 
perience, it was necessary and useful. But whether necessary 
and useful or not, it was the resource for determining and de- 
fending all institutions and kept power and wisdom in the 
hands of the older members of the community. The present 
sought its justification in the past. 

This is the general principle involved in the long ages of 
evolution so far as history represents it. The principle em- 
bodied itself in all systems of authority, whether religious, 
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philosophic or political, and we have whole ages saturated 
with it. The oriental religions manifest it in the form in 
which they preserved their ideas and literature. The same 
is true of Greeco-Roman methods and especially in politics. 
In Christianity it became the fundamental principle by which 
it preserved its integrity. When it broke away from Judaism 
it broke with an authority which had petrified into as dog- 
matic and intolerant a system as history had seen. But it 
soon set up the method in its doctrine of revelation and then 
came ages of study and defense of a written record as saying 
the last word in philosophy, theology and religion. The 
breaking up of this again began with the Reformation and the 
forces which it set loose. These forces were strengthened 
by the revival of science which determined the new method 
of determining truth. 

Tradition had tended to make the past rule the present 
and to subordinate personal experience to transmitted ideas. 
It apotheosized the old and discredited the present and new. 
Age was the criterion of truth and the present generation had 
only to accept and obey passively what was handed over to 
it by its forefathers. It was not allowed to do its own think- 
ing. Wisdom had belonged only to the dead. This idea 
only repeated in another form the myth of the golden age in 
the distant past, the Paradise from which man had been 
driven. What this point of view had not reckoned with was 
the inevitable influence of progress on the ideas which an- 
tiquity had tried to transmit. Men were slow to learn that 
the past cannot be transmitted intact to the future where 
there is any change or progress at all. The reason for this 
will be apparent again. We must notice when it began and 
the strange influences which prevented its reaping an earlier 
harvest. 

It was Heraclitus who introduced the principle which 
started the revolution. Earlier philosophers had sought the 
principle of the world in stability and unchanging realities. 
But Heraclitus taught that there was perpetual flux or 
change. Nothing eternal but the law of change would be ad- 
mitted by him. All that we could know was in the present 
moment and no two moments were alike in their contents. 
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This doctrine at once became the destructive agency in all 
human thought. Heraclitus was “ Der alles zermalmende”’, 
as Schopenhauer called Kant, the man who crushes all things 
to pieces. He turned men’s thoughts from the eternal to the 
ephemeral, from the permanent to the transient, from the 
noumenal to the phenomenal. ‘The effect of his doctrine was 
at once seen in the theories of the Sophists as applied to 
philosophy and politics. Plato revived the older doctrine and 
its principles were applied by Christianity against the doctrine 
of change and no chance for ages was left to the study of 
acts from the standpoint of the present moment. The con- 
servative reaction was too strong for this new principle of 
progress. ‘The church seized the reins of power and ap- 
propriated philosophy and politics to enthrone authority, re- 
fusing to interrogate facts of present experience, and so built 
up a vast dogmatic system which offered an apparent loop- 
hole of escape for the intellect. 

But Copernican astronomy opened the first gateway to 
scientific knowledge. It broke down the scholastic system 
without its having a clear inkling of what was coming. This 
was followed by the Protestant Reformation and the general 
revival of learning which paved the way for scientific method. 
The reliance on authority and past ideas was dethroned. 

What was this scientific method, as I have called it? The 
answer to this is a definition of science. Usually we regard 
science as the observation, classification, and explanation of 
facts. It is this and it may not be necessary in some quarters 
to define it otherwise. But I shall adopt here the conception 
of it which I have several times mentioned in other connec- 
tions. I shall define it, for the sake of contrasting it with 
the idea of tradition, as the examination of a cross section of 
evolution, the interrogation of the present moment prosecuted 
in successive moments until we ascertain the distinction be- 
tween the transient and the permanent elements of those 
moments. ‘This is a complete abandonment of tradition, at 
least until it can give a rational account of itself in the verified 
facts of present experience. It does not require to repudiate 
the past, but to reinterpret it or to separate the dead from 
the living in it. 
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This embodies a profounder principle that we are aware 
of often. The traditionalist does not often, if ever, realize 
how much he is dependent on present experience for having 
any intelligent conception of his past. We should know noth- 
ing at all of that past but for the continuity of history and the 
possibility of handing down in language and literature the 
ideas which the past had. In that continuity history repeats 
itself and the present moment carries into its lap the fruit of 
the past and makes it intelligible in the contents of the pres- 
ent. Indeed the whole history of the race has its method re- 
peated in the life of the individual in this respect, and it is 
there that we must seek the principle which we use in de- 
termining the nature and validity of what tradition has to 
give us. 

But this modern movement had its initiation in another 
method as well as in that of science. I refer to the Cartesian 
philosophy. ‘The human mind had been overloaded with be- 
liefs and had not recognized sufficiently the function of doubt. 
It claimed to know what intelligent men doubted. Descartes 
set about trying to find a method for determining what we 
really did know. He asked for a criterion of certitude. He 
found that he could doubt many things taught to be cer- 
tain and irrevocable truths. He could doubt all that his 
senses revealed to him. He could doubt the existence of 
God which had been made the fundamental assumption and 
certitude of scholastic theology, and its ontological proofs. 
He could doubt everything except the immediate act of con- 
sciousness. He could not doubt that he doubted. I think, 
therefore I am: Cogito, ergo sum, were the formulas of certi- 
tude. Consciousness of one’s own mental states could not 
be questioned. With this basis of certitude he set about ap- 
plying principles of thought to derive other truths, even some 
of the things which he first doubted. In this way he claimed 
to get indirect evidence of other than immediate truths. But 
the basis of all these was the immediate knowledge of intro- 
spective and analytical consciousness. For this he had to go 
always to the present moment of consciousness. He cut 
himself away from the past. Memory had no primary or de- 
cisive function in the determination of his fundamental cri- 
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terion. It was the present state of consciousness, immediate 
experience, conceiving that term as convertible with the pres- 
ent state of the mind, whether of sensation or of reflection. 

Thus Descartes started the subjective way of getting 
knowledge. The scientists of the time studied objective na- 
ture and endeavored in the examination of present phenom- 
ena to break up the physical science of scholastic theology. 
Their method was rather objective, as distinguished from 
that of Descartes, tho in the last analysis they had to accept 
the authority of the mind. But this was not directly inter- 
rogated for fixing any standard in the investigation of nature. 
With Descartes, however, the first thing was to determine the 
standard of certitude in any truth, or the area of knowledge 
that could not be questioned. This brought him back to the 
present moment in consciousness, and science in its determi- 
nation of nature came to the interrogation of the present 
fact. Hence both the subjective and the objective schools 
started with present facts as the measure of truth. 

Now let us take the psychological side of the problem. 
It is the present state of consciousness that represents the 
most certain fact of knowledge, and this in spite of its lia- 
bility to invasion from illusions and false inferences. These 
illusions and fallacies, however, are not strictly objections to 
the supposition that the present moment of consciousness is 
the most certain one, because these illusions and fallacies 
come from the influence of the past on our effort to interpret 
the present. If we rely strictly upon the present moment 
and do not intromit associates into it, we shall have nothing 
but the present sensation or mental state to consider. It is 
the introduction of elements foreign to the present state that 
creates the error. But without entering into nice distinc- 
tions to defend the strict correctness of the position assumed, 
it is clear that we always resort to immediate experience, the 
present state of mind, to determine facts. It is thus a cross 
section of the stream of mental states that comes in for im- 
mediate knowledge and certitude. As each moment of this 
stream passes we have the action of memory to connect the 
present moment with the past and the mind takes account of 
the resemblances and differences. The resemblances are 
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taken to characterize the continuous feature of experience, 
the uniformities of experience, and the differences to char- 
acterize the changes and the novel elements in it. Then 
language and literature, safe-deposits of human experience, 
come in, help to enlarge this area of memory and knowledge, 
tho their influence is dependent on the continuity of history 
and social institutions for the degree of its potency. In 
proportion as experience changes in definite contents, this 
past will be misunderstood or pass away. The meaning of 
the language will change to suit the new and to that extent 
lead to misinterpretation of the past. -This is the liability to 
which the conservators of the past are exposed, due to the 
changes in experience which the progress of evolution intro- 
duces. But in each case it is the present mental state con- 
nected by memory with the past that serves for making that 
past intelligible. Every statement about the past would be 
meaningless unless we could reproduce in our present expe- 
rience the facts which are supposedly conveyed about the 
past. For instance, we should not know what “tunic” 
means but for some means of connecting the present habits 
of dress with that of the Romans. ‘The continuity of history 
established a connection, tho the dress changed, and with it 
the name of it. The same holds true of all conceptions 
whatever regarding the past. Where habits remain the 
same the present experience simply repeats the past. Where 
habits change the past is lost, unless some point of connec- 
tion be established to interpret it. It is thus the present 
moment that is the crucial one in the knowledge of reality. 
This way of presenting the matter is an untechnical way 
of stating what Professor James called “ radical empiricism ”’. 
I have carefully avoided this term because of its associations 
with certain philosophical controversies. But it stands for 
the place which the present moment has in the determination 
of truth. From it the mind issues in both directions, the 
one to interpret the real nature of the past and the other 
to sustain hope for the future, based on the mind’s faith in 
the continuity and permanence of certain elements which 
observation shows to have characterized successive moments 
of experience. Empiricism is thus set off against tradition. 
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Indeed tradition depends for its meaning and validity on what 
the interrogation of the present and passing moments, with 
the aid of memory and its adjuncts in language and other 
deposits of experience, can establish. The process sifts the 
novel elements out of the law of nature. The accidents of 
the present moment are excluded as no part of the continuous 
and permanent facts of experience. 

Of course we do not take the present moment apart from 
its connection with the preceding and past moments as the 
standard. We simply assume that point of view to study 
the problem instead of taking the past moment, which is the 
method of tradition. Assuming the past moment is a 
method which endeavors a priori to interpret the present, to 
determine what it must be, and we have only to look at his- 
tory to observe the wrecks of knowledge strewing it from 
the pursuit of that method. What the modern method means 
is to start with the best known facts and to eliminate from 
them the least known elements, or if not to eliminate from 
the present such elements, to regard the past as subject to 
examination in the light of the present, reversing the method 
which has so long dominated history. 

In physical science we follow the same method. We 
examine present facts and what we find there enables us to 
understand the past. Of course the present moment is al- 
ways an indistinguishable mass of transient and permanent 
elements, and just as in mental phenomena we have to ex- 
amine successive events to ascertain what the accidental and 
the permanent incidents are. The constant phenomena are 
repetitions of the same events and we come to regard them 
as the law, while the transient incidents are the special events 
of the moment, products of casual causes. We can then in- 
fer from the repeated events, the uniformities and coexist- 
ences of present facts, the probabilities of what occurred in 
the past, and the past will be intelligible in proportion to its 
likeness to this present. 

In geology, for instance, we find the same shells on the 
shores of Lake Ontario that we find in the rocks of Niagara, 
and hence infer that the lake once covered the locality of 
these rocks, to account for the presence of the same kind of 
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shells. We find the process of petrifaction going on in certain 
places and apply the same conditions to the results which we 
observe elsewhere. We experiment in chemical compounds 
and learn the laws that enable us to understand what has 
gone on in primitive processes of the globe. We find the 
tides and storms wearing away the rocks on the ocean shore 
and can infer from the effects where the ocean has been far 
inland acting on rocks long ages ago that are now high and 
dry. Otherwise the facts are inexplicable. 

There is no need to multiply such examples. They in- 
dicate the method that has been so helpful to progress in 
knowledge in the sciences and prove the need of applying the 
same principles unreservedly to the products of tradition in 
religion and politics, the last field in which scientific method 
gets fair play. In reporting the past we forget the influence 
of change. The past and the present are never identical in 
all their aspects. It is only in the permanent elements of 
history that we find the identity, and the non-permanent 
events are the inutile ones for us. This may not be true of 
the present moment. In this it may be the transient fact 
that is the most important, as the one condition for protect- 
ing us from injury. But the past events that do not repeat 
themselves are of no special importance to us now. They are 
no longer causes and no longer represent a part of the insti- 
tutions we now have to cherish. It is the permanent facts 
which we have to reckon with, and our knowledge of the 
past is nothing more than a means of apprising us what we 
may expect in the next moment of our existence, and so 
helps to fix for us a criterion for distinguishing between the 
transient and permanent elements of the passing moment. 
It is this that enables us to predict the future, with allow- 
ances for change. But aside from prediction and expecta- 
tion, the important point to be emphasized here is the neces- 
sity of assuming the point of view of science, examination of 
the present moment for determining the nature and meaning 
of tradition, instead of accepting tradition without the critical 
influence of knowledge of the present moment. 

All this represents general principles applicable to every 
form of human thought and activity, be it philosophy, re- 
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ligion, or politics. ‘They establish a general premise for the 
study of a special problem at an advantage. When a prin- 
ciple is operative on the widest scale of human thought and 
action we are not likely to find it inoperative on any special 
field of interest and the burden of proof will rest upon those 
who continue to resist the application of it. 

Now the special issue which we desire to study here is 
the relation of this general principle of interpreting the past 
by what we can prove in the present to religion. Religion 
has been more conservative in its habits than both philosophy 
and politics. Politics have always to cope practically with 
the influences which economic forces put into play with an 
increasing population, and religion feels the same forces later. 
Philosophy from its very nature tends to be more liberal than 
religion, as it sees more readily than the devotees of tradi- 
tion the need of reconstruction in the light of present facts, 
tho its ancillary relation to religion always helps in its service. 
Exclusive consideration of the present always tends to revo- 
lution and the influence of philosophy has always been, and 
perhaps always will be conservative, even when it yields to 
change. jut for some reason religion has always been 
most tenacious of the old and yields less readily to the de- 
mands of the present than any intellectual or social force of 
another kind. Possibly the reason for this is that the minds 
which it controls are less able to comprehend the forces that 
regulate things. It is certain that the common religious mind 
pictures things to its fears and hopes in very naive forms and 
that any disturbance of the direction of its will, by a nullifica- 
tion of its beliefs regarding these pictured ideals, establishes 
a very different set of inclinations in power, while the more 
philosophic mind will analyze and discriminate between the 
ephemeral and the permanent in the process of evolution. 
However this may be, the fact is that religion, which is one 
of the most powerful forces in the sustenance of ethical ideals, 
even when it shows little desirable vitality to those who 
would reform its institutions, is the last force to reconcile it- 
self to the tendencies of the age, when it should lead them. 
The reason for this is that it has clung to theocratic and mon- 
archic types of thought and expression when the ages had 
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long adopted the individualistic and democratic point of view. 
The church itself had even been the father of democratic 
tendencies and then would not follow them consistently. Its 
whole scheme of salvation and its philosophical and theolog- 
ical interpretation of things were conceived in terms of an 
age whose exact ideas it is impossible to make clear in any 
way except in the light of its theocratic politics and the sub- 
ordination of individual judgment and experience. 

In the exigency of Protestantism, the leaders saw clearly 
and quickly that some impersonal authority had to be recog- 
nized in place of the hierarchy which it rejected, or it would 
rush into the opposite extreme of anarchic individualism. In 
reforming creeds and practices it would not eliminate author- 
ity, but placed it in a written record. ‘This put it in a more 
conservative position than even the system which it started 
to reform, tho the precedent of breaking away estab- 
lished a tendency to freedom of judgment and conscience 
which was in the right direction and would bear fruit as edu- 
cation advanced. ‘The Catholic system could abandon the 
written record and rely upon tradition, which the authority 
of the church was, whenever it was impersonal at all, but in 
the course of time it had to face the fact that this tradition 
was subject to more doubts than a written record which 
would offer some points of attack or support from scientific 
method, and then it would have to admit that the real au- 
thority was the opinion of the men who appealed to tradition, 
and this was no better than the logical outcome of Protest- 
antism itself. In the endeavor to make the authority imper- 
sonal, one appealed to tradition and the other to the literal 
record which had given rise to tradition, and both became 
the victims of scientific method which arose partly in the 
very vitals of the church and partly in the restoration of 
physical science to the study of the present. Gradually sci- 
ence, with its insistence on the interrogation of the passing 
moment, insinuated its method into the authority of the 
church and left it no alternative but destruction unless it ad- 
justed its claims to science. 

The first thing to surrender was the doctrine of miracles, 
and there soon followed the more vital beliefs which miracles 
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were supposed to support. These were the special place 
which Christ had in the doctrinal conception of salvation. 
When these were still held at all they were reinterpreted, 
whether rightly or not makes no difference to the contention 
here, into personal and ethical regeneration as a consequence 
of imitating the life and character which had once been as- 
signed a mystical power. The historical conception of him 
and his work was subordinated to its ethical efficiency. That 
is to say, the alleged scientific and historical statement of his 
life and functions was dissolved as mythical and the system 
told either to abandon its claims or to submit them to the re- 
interpretation which the laws of nature prescribed. 

The primary ideas on which the system was founded 
were the immortality of the soul and the brotherhood of man. 
These were closely associated with the fatherhood of God, 
the special nature of Christ, and the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement. ‘The first attempt to put into practice the broth- 
erhood of man was soon given up and the final solution of 
things sought after death, a belief which remained long un- 
questioned and thence the theological dogmas which were 
used to support the, belief retained their power. But the 
moment that scientific materialism arose it challenged the 
belief which was really the protection of the dogmatic sys- 
tem, tho it paraded as its consequence, and then the tradi- 
tional system was put to its sorest trial. The whole system 
had appealed to historical or traditional claims and now it 
had either to sustain or abandon them. The triumph of sci- 
entific method decided which it must do and perhaps the par- 
adoxical view that it decided to do both would express the 
actual course of things. This involved a reinterpretation of 
history. It abandoned the traditional view and tried to in- 
terpret that history in the light of present knowledge. This 
was a slow process, but saved the day wherever it was ap- 
plied, tho many a tear was shed and will be shed over the 
cerements which the reconstructive effort left behind. 

The doctrine of the resurrection, of the immortality of 
the soul, of miraculous healing, were the first to yield to 
scepticism and had to be wholly abandoned unless some new 
meaning could be assigned them in the light of present ex- 
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perience. Physical science was clear on these questions. 
Its verdict was either flat denial or agnosticism, and whether 
the human mind was right or wrong in making its ethical 
and spiritual ideals dependent on historical claims of that 
kind, the logical tendency was to dissolve its system when 
the basis was disturbed. What then can preserve the ideal- 
ism of the ages and show exactly what the events were that 
had given a basis for the system? 

The answer is that the interrogation of the present is the 
method either to determine the actual truth or to ascertain 
just what was true in the past, or perhaps both. Thus to 
take the story of the resurrection, for example. Even in the 
earliest times scepticism gave the intellectuals the advantage 
on that question. ‘The Sadducees and Pharisees differed on 
it even before any statement was made about it regarding 
Christ. The doctrine was debated before historical Chris- 
tianity arose. ‘The Sadducees were the materialists of that 
day and the Pharisees were the traditionalists and defended 
a doctrine of the resurrection. It was probably not the phys- 
ical resurrection, but that of the “ spiritual body ” which was 
even admitted by the Epicureans, but affirmed to perish with 
the physical body. It was only the peasants and fishermen of 
Galilee that ventured on the bold belief of a strictly physical 
resurrection. ‘The educated, however, sided with scepticism 
and perhaps had the same arguments against its possibility 
that any scientifically inclined man would hold. It contra- 
dicted human experience. That experience may not be a 
final obstacle to the belief of its possibility, but it is certainly 
an obstruction to believing it a fact. In any case it must be 
repeated in human experience to give it any weight with 
those who know anything about that experience. Hence no 
settlement of such a question can be had short of interrogat- 
ing present events. We know that the past carries with its 
traditions much that is false and we also know that many 
events are not reported accurately, and hence no assurance 
can be had regarding any alleged event except in its recur- 
rence within present human experience. What we can ob- 
serve and prove in the present possibly was a fact in the past 
and when it occupies a continuous place on the present stage 
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of experience there is no difficulty in admitting its historical 
claims. If any event can now be observed regarding 
survival of death it will lend support to past claims in pro- 
portion to its resemblance to that past. Hence if apparitions 
can be proved to be veridical; that is, to occur with sufficient 
frequency and with sufficient assurance that they are not sub- 
jective hallucinations, we may weil find in them an indication 
of what may have given rise to the story of the resurrection. 
They do not account for the claim that the physical body 
arose from the dead, but they suggest that something may 
have happened to produce it. They would show also that 
many similar phenomena reported of the past are perfectly 
credible and may represent a law of nature, not the tradi- 
tional miracle which gives no rational account of itself. The 
facts may wholly modify our conceptions of that past, but this 
makes no difference so long as we ascertain just what prob- 
ably happened. Certitude is what is wanted on issues so im- 
portant as immortality. As long as it is a debatable claim, 
no special demand can be made on the duty to reckon with 
it in the regulation of conduct. Only when it becomes an 
assured fact can we expect most men to make it a definite 
and determinative matter in their lives. It may not even 
then do what might be expected of it. This depends partly 
on the conception we form of its nature and meaning, 
and partly on the man. But with any assurance at all, we 
may influence minds that would not otherwise adopt certain 
maxims of conduct, and the social and political reformer, as 
well as the ethical and religious man, would have a basis for 
the urgence of various polities that would not otherwise be 
effective. 

Take again the reports of miraculous healing. The form 
which they take make the alleged facts incredible. But since 
hypnotic cures have been known, much is credible in 
antiquity that would not otherwise be believable at all. We 
should change our conception of just what took place in 
those reported cures, but we should understand both how 
they might be wrongly reported and why they were and are 
anomalous. ‘There is nothing in hypnotic cures that we can 
render intelligible according to ordinary standards. It is the 
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same with all types of mental healing. They represent meth- 
ods that do not coincide with the usually accepted modes of 
chemico-therapeutics. Perhaps with study they would be- 
come as familiar and as easily believed or understood as we 
think chemico-therapeutics are. But the only way to ascer- 
tain just what ancient stories mean or meant is to reproduce 
the phenomena in our own times and then, with our superior 
methods of experiment and preserving the facts we may have 
better rules for practical policy. 

Another illustration is the story of the day of pentecost. 
As told it is incredible and explanations of theologians, tho 
often gauged in natural conceptions, did not render their 
views probable. But now that psychiatry is familiar with 
glossolalia and that psychic research is familiar with auto- 
matic speaking under the control of discarnate spirits, there 
is no difficulty in understanding what went on on the day of 
pentecost, and this regardless of the question whether any of 
it involved the supernormal or not. We may take either the 
psychiatrist’s or the psychic researcher’s point of. view for the 
possibilities. We have no proof whether it is one or the 
other, as the occasion was not investigated and recorded to 
suit us. But the narrative will not shock our scientific sensi- 
bilities as it would have done fifty years ago. 

The stories of Moses and Elias on the Mount and of St. 
Paul on the way to Damascus would yield to a similar inter- 
pretation, falling into the class of apparitions with which we 
are familar in the Census of Hallucinations, and this on any 
explanation of them, whether veridical or subjective. Christ’s 
statement to the woman at the well is easily identified with 
our ordinary mediumistic insight. The Witch of Endor is a 
familiar phenomenon and not the miraculous thing it once 
appeared. All this comes from discovering in the present 
moment facts which make the incredible past intelligible. 

These are the reasons why science must supplant tradi- 
tion. Perhaps the special reason for this demand is the in- 
fluence of the sceptical temper of mind. No doubt as long as 
men accepted tradition and such truth as it embodied the 
substitution of scientific method was less necessary, but the 
moment that the human mind demanded proof for the ideas 
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which it was asked to accept and follow it applied scepticism 
to tradition, and then it became an imperative obligation to 
find in the passing moment or present experience what tradi- 
tion had affirmed to be a law of nature or Providence. Then 
science became the standard of judgment, and science was 
nothing but an examination, as said above, of a cross section 
of evolution, in which we see the transient and permanent, 
the latter found only in the interrogation of a successive 
series of moments which showed the elimination of the 
ephemeral. It is in this that we can find the probabilities of 
the next moment, as well as the probabilities of the past. 
History and tradition report alike the evanescent and the 
eternal, but the bare report does nothing to distinguish them. 
It is experience that determines what the past has abandoned 
and experience alone can tell us what is permanent and hence 
what is likely to repeat itself in the next moment, tho we 
may never be absolutely assured of what the future will 
abandon in the present. But we can measure the probabil- 
ities from a comparison of the past and the present. History 
and hope are the two great guides to human thought and 
action, history with the present supplies knowledge, and hope 
with the present supplies motive for ideals that doubt would 
sacrifice. ‘The importance of science, therefore, in an age 
that has turned its back upon hope cannot be exaggerated. 
It must do what John Morley has told us, namely, make a 
religion by which men shall live. The prudent and intelli- 
gent guide can never be determined by taking the present 
moment without discrimination between its transient and its 
permanent elements. The values must be placed upon the 
permanent ones and these will point to hope and idealism. 
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EXPERIENCES BY THE AUTHORS OF 
“AN ADVENTURE.” 


This record of experiences by the authors of “ An Adven- 
ture” is a sort of addendum to those in the book named. 
They are not related to the same series, but they are of the 
same type. Readers may remember that we reviewed that 
book in an earlier number of the Journal (Vol. V, pp. 405-413). 
The experiences recorded in that book consisted of seeing 
persons, implements and apparently events of the time of 
Marie Antoinette, while walking in the park at Versailles. 
The visions had all the appearance of reality and investiga- 
tion showed that they were most probably not due to normal 
knowledge of the percipients. ‘They were well calculated to 
perplex all students of the occult. The same perplexity is 
awakened by the present paper. But readers of Vol. VI of 
our Proceedings, where the pictographic process of communi- 
cation with the dead is discussed, may easily understand the 
apparitions of “An Adventure” and of the present article. 
It is not necessary to treat the phenomena as representing the 
real as we know it in our sensory life, but as telepathic hal- 
lucinations in the living produced by the dead. Nor is it 
necessary to suppose that they are intentionally produced, 
tho that is as probable as any other view. Whether in- 
tentional or unintentional, they are fragmentary and con- 
fused, just as we find regular messages. But this is not the 
feature of them that we wish to emphasize here. It is the 
essentially pictographic nature of the phenomena that is in- 
teresting, and when we can treat them as veridical hallucina- 
tions the perplexity which troubles most people easily dis- 
appears. 

The editor met one of the ladies last September, while he 
was attending the meetings of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and the whole subject was gone 
over personally. The present article was the result of that 
acquaintance and interview. The reader must study the phe- 
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nomena, not from the point of view of the reality which is 
superficially apparent, but from the point of view that they 
are mental phenomena pure and simple, tho correlated with 
the thoughts of the dead instead of the seeming reality they 
represent. With that in mind they offer little or no per- 


plexity for any who understand.psychic phenomena at all.— 
Editor. 


I 
Mental Pictures. 


Paris, 1912. 

On August 8th, 1912, Miss Lamont and I went to bed 
early; not because we were tired, but the evening was chilly 
and we expected a tiring day the next day. We had been 
to Malmaison during the afternoon. 

The moment I lay down in bed a brilliant picture pre- 
sented itself in much the same way as years before at Salis- 
bury a very vivid vision of St. Paul preaching had astonished 
me. On both occasions my own movements were non-ex- 
istent, and the sense of sudden seizure and the force of com- 
pelling attention were alike. 

This picture was of a wide, undulating country, covered 
with low shrublike trees and bushes in which soldiers were 
taking cover. In the centre was a small stream coming 
toward me from higher ground in the background. The 
ground on both sides gently shelved towards the brook, and 
soldiers were coming singly to it from the lumps of gorse 
bushes and rugged trees dotted about. It was very sunny, 
and the feeling was strong that there were far more people 
hidden than I could see. 

The scene half darkened and became confused, when it 
suddenly brightened again and the little hillside stream had 
become a strong brown river, deep and still, between a high 
wooded bank on the left and a hot sunny road on the right. 
I saw that it was the reflection of the overhanging trees 
which gave the river its color; and then I noticed that the 
wood masked a steep mountain side, and above it was a 
large building like a fortress standing sheer above the shaded 
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river. The next instant hundreds of French soldiers ad- 
vanced along the road, looking very young and tired and 
walking in very loose order; some of them seemed too tired 
to get along. At first I could see no faces and could not be 
sure whether it was the fatigue of defeat or not; but a French 
officer on horseback rode up in front and turned to the sol- 
diers, saying “ Trés bien”. Then I saw some of the front 
faces very distinctly and observed that they were calm and 
satisfied, and as they turned to one another I heard them say, 
“Lui, il est prisonnier”’. I seemed to know at the moment 
that the battle had been critical, but that the English coming 
up at the right moment had turned probable defeat into 
victory. 

The whole thing did not last the time it takes to write 
this and was completely unlike one’s usual dreamings and 
imaginings, though they seem clear sometimes. ‘The scenes 
were quite apart from myself and I found it impossible, by 
any amount of willing and wishing, to use the same force 
again or see any more living pictures. Whilst they lasted, 
my attention had been absolutely rivetted. 

The next morning at breakfast Miss Lamont told me that 
she had had a strange series of visions last evening after 
she went to bed and began to recount them; but I exclaimed 
“Wait! Let me tell you mine, before you describe yours.” 
As I did so, she looked astonished and said several times, 
“ But that is what I saw.” 


ELIZABETH MORISON. 


Paris, 1912. 

I had gone to bed on the night we came back from 
Malmaison, but it was early and so I was reading a novel 
by the light of a candle by my side, when a brilliantly clear 
picture spread itself out before me. I could see my hands 
and the book and the room, but between me and the window 
was a bright sky with moving grey clouds and a fresh wind 
blowing, and coming up from. below a hill that formed the 
foreground were crowds of French soldiers :—first stragglers 
and officers, then men with gun carriages, and then the 
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greater part of an army in movement, all pushing up over 
the hill, and looking back at intervals. The movement in 
the picture gave a most natural effect. Then it seemed to 
give way and another took its place, in the same square shape, 
while I felt I must not relax attention for a moment for fear 
of losing the thread that seemed to bring them in endless 
succession. After seeing more than twenty I suppose my 
attention did give way for a moment, for no more came, and 
I was left sitting upright as before facing the window, and 
quite unable to bring about any continuation of the pictures. 
All were full of air and life, all had soldiers, French soldiers, 
in them. 

One was a deep valley, with a river foaming at the bot- 
tom, sunshine on the woods turning brown and on the rocky 
summits of the hills. The trees were swinging in the wind 
and the water flowing strongly below, soldiers were passing 
quickly in single file along a road at the bottom of the valley 
with trees to one side. ‘The effect of the sun on the trees 
was beautiful. 

Another picture was of a fortress seen rather to the right 
of the picture, with winding approaches to it. It was clearly 
a stronghold in time of war. ‘Then another shewed the back 
of an Italian (?) country house with a portico supported by 
dark marble pillars, and black marble sphinxes recumbent 
on the low walls of the terrace. ‘This was a picture of a grey 
tempestuous day. Officers on horseback in French uniforms 
were holding a rapid council of war and then rode off. 

The last two of the many pictures were (1) a snow scene 
of a frozen river, with a coach being dragged along and men 
in heavy coats pressing on through whistling wind and snow: 
(2) an Alpine pass near the Italian frontier which I recog- 
nized as the Bernina. The moment of recognition perhaps 
broke the series. 


FRANCES LAMONT. 


Rome, 1913. 
This Easter, 1913, I spent in Rome, being taken very 
thoroughly over all the more recent excavations by Lady E. 
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and her daughter. In the course of other sightseeing I 
went on Thursday, March 27th, to the Castle of St. Angelo, 
walking up the great sloping arched passages (formerly 
lighted by shafts but now almost dark and only lined with 
brick) up into the medizval part where the Pope’s rooms are, 
and to which there is access by an outer gallery leading from 
the Vatican. ‘Two nights afterward, just as I was in bed 
but still awake, I had a curious picture—very like the ones 
seen in Paris last year—of the way up to the Castle of St. 
Angelo. In the picture the gallery was not so dark but that 
I could see the brick had been covered with what I thought 
were stucco medallions of a peculiar diamond shape. Either 
on them or below, for the picture faded away in parts, were 
rampant horses like unicorns. The lozenge-shaped lining 
might have been marble, but | thought it grey, like stucco. 
I told Lady E. about it, and she looked up the point. She 
finds it is certain the walls were covered with something, and 
marble is conjectured. ‘There was no evidence for the pat- 
tern. 

On Tuesday, April 1st, we went to see the recent excava- 
tions under the baths of Caracalla with a private order that 
Lady E. had not yet used. Lying on the ground I saw a piece 
of stucco with a diamond pattern exactly like that in the 
picture I saw,—only the conventional rampant animals were 
inside the lozenges. I showed it to Lady E. and we asked 
the guide the date. He placed this piece earlier than the 
lining of the passages in Hadrian’s tomb. It is of course 
possible that the pattern of a stucco relief should be found 
later in marble. 


FRANCES LAMONT. 


Rome, 1913. 
Thursday, April 3d. Coming back from Ostia with Lady 
E. and Joan we stopped at Tre Fontane and saw the piece 
of stone pillar on which St. Paul is said to have been be- 
headed. ‘There were modern pictures of the crucifixion of St. 
Peter and the beheading of St. Paul. 
That evening I was resting when a very confused but 
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curious series of pictures appeared. First one of a bearded 
man in Roman dress with his head bent down over a stone 
pillar. ‘This was seen from the front, and I recognized the 
stone pillar as like that at Tre Fontane, but the picture was 
not in any way like the modern oil painting in the Church 
there. As the crowd surged round, the man who was to be 
killed made a convulsive effort, partly freed the bound hands 
(I saw the rope) and stretched out the arms to make the 
sign of the cross with the body. At that moment, though 
he was being beheaded the people shouted “ Crucifissus est’, 
was “ Crucifixus” pronounced in this way? 

After that I saw a broken bluish cross, of metal or enamel, 
first set in the wall of a house or church, and then fallen down 
and cracked, but a metal point was seen at the back by which 
it could have been fixed. It was the same shape as the Pe- 
trine cross in the crypt of St. Peter, but smaller, and that 
was of stone. 

Then I saw some Roman faces in great confusion. ‘Then 
a different face bearded, with high cheek-bones, and a line of 
light on the upper edge of the helmet. I saw the glint of a 
piece of steel and a long dark bluish gallery. 

In September, 1913, Lady E. showed me a passage in 
Rock’s Church of our Fathers, in which it was stated that the 
early Roman Use, afterwards transferred to England (Sarum 
Use) directed the celebrant at a Mass to bend very low, 
stretching out both arms at the time of using the words, 
Memoria Crucis. She suggested that the picture I had seen 
of St. Paul was a picture of this actual gesture at the moment 
of his execution: and the attitude of the priest described in 
the book, with the head thrown forward, corresponded ex- 
actly with what I remembered. 


FRANCES LAMONT. 


When we were at the Carnavalet Museum at Paris in 
August, 1913, Miss Lamont found the curious-shaped cross 
which she had seen as a picture whilst at Rome, with its 
peculiar pattern on the upper part of it, on a bas relief form- 
ing the ornamentation of a stone coffin of Merovingian date. 

ELIZABETH MORISON. 
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Rome, 1913. 
On Friday, March 28th, I went with Joan to San Stefano 
di Rotondo, a church with a double row of ancient pillars in 
the centre and a central transverse row set with a beam 
across. It was very old, very very silent and empty. No 
one was there except the girl who opened the door and who 
sat silently in a chair while we looked round. Yet as we 
were there the silence grew into musical notes, some faint 
persistent echo. I told Joan to listen and she heard it, and 
said she supposed it was the roundness. I said nothing fur- 
ther but knew that could not account for the singing notes, 
high and in some familiar intervals used in Church music. 
All these fragmentary and confused experiences have 
been very tantalizing, for instead of the clear consecutive 
pictures | saw in Paris when Miss Morison and I had been to 
Malmaison, the broken visions in Rome were as disarranged 
as a ‘futurist’ drawing. I was conscious of two definite hin- 
drances to their coming in a complete form: Physical fatigue 
seemed to break the thread of perception, and then also so 
many different interests were brought before me that my 
attention was distracted. I wished I had had more time and 
at some of the interesting points had had some one with me 
whose interests went in the same directions, as was the case 
when Miss Morison and I were at Paris last year; when no 
doubt the additional force and the lack of distraction pro- 
duced better results with less promising material. 


FRANCES LAMONT. 


Copied from papers written at the time. 


St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 

As I have never seen Cambridge, Miss Lamont and I 
mean to go there for two nights this week. We planned it 
on Saturday (June 21st). Yesterday, June 23d, 1913, be- 
tween sleeping and waking in the early morning, I saw a 
vivid picture of an open space with some buildings which I 
called King’s College, though I have no doubt that it was 
entirely unlike the real King’s College. On my right hand 
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there was more or less open ground ending in a churchyard 
not far from some buildings which were opposite. There 
was an opening through these opposite buildings correspond- 
ing in position to the one by which we had entered what I 
looked upon as a quadrangle. I thought Miss Lamont was 
with me. 

On the left hand were buildings and a Chapel which stood 
a little forward from the buildings of which it formed a part. 

We went to this Chapel (which was small) and at the door 
was a man in some sort of dark cassock, who told us that 
we could go in. A funeral service in Latin was just coming 
to an end, and I noticed, among the congregation of dark 
gowned men, scarlet and purple robes as well as white sur- 
plices. As the service was nearly over, we went outside in 
order to see the procession pass. 

We went back to the entrance by which we had originally 
entered. 

First, some acolytes and censer boys came out, then a few 
clerics followed by two cardinals (?) in scarlet; one was tall 
and had white lace on the skirt and the undress red cap. He 
was pompous and seemed important. ‘The other suggested 
a University professor; he looked more keen and observant 
and moved less pompously. 

The coffin was more square and more ornamented than 
one sees today [there was some colored painting on it] and 
on the end where the feet would be was the name—Arnolphus 
M , | could not see more. 

3ehind it came some men in dark gowns, and last of all a 
group of tall thin women in white woolly cassock-like skirts 
with dark pointed hoods over their heads. I thought one 
of them (who had an old face) might have been the mother. 

The procession went from the Chapel on the left hand 
along a road close to the opposite buildings to the little 
churchyard which sloped considerably away. ‘There were in 
it some small half sunken wooden crosses, but it all looked 
old, with the ground irregular and the grass long. 

Afterwards, but still part of the picture, when we were 
telling what we had seen to someone at a meal in Cambridge 
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and asking whose funeral it was, I heard Miss Lamont say 
that the second word on the coffin was ‘ Magister.’ 


ELIZABETH MORISON, June 24th, 1913. 


This was told to me June 23, 1913. 
FRANCES LAMONT. 


June 26th, 1913. 9.30 a. m. We came to Cambridge 
yesterday and had luncheon with Mrs. L. and Mrs. G. and 
went later to see Colleges. King’s College was not like what 
I had seen. The Chapel fills up the whole space on the right 
hand side of the quadrangle. The opposite buildings to the 
entrance (the Fellows’ Buildings) had a central gateway to 
the green behind, but that is what most Colleges have. 

The only point of likeness to my picture is that at the 
north west end of the Chapel there is a space between it and 
Clare [College], or rather lower ground where the graveyard 
reached to in my picture of the place; it is necessary to go 
round the Chapel to see [this, as it is not visible from the 
entrance }. 

We are proposing to go this morning to Mr. P. to find out 
whether he has any news about old maps of the Trianon; 
and we also want to look in at a shop opposite here where 
we fancy old maps of these Colleges might be found. 

2p.m. We have had an extremely interesting morning. 
We went to King’s College Chapel and were shown what 
was called the ‘ Burial Chantry ’ on the north side of the nave. 
As this was exactly where the graveyard would have been, 
we asked whether there had been one in that part, and were 
told that the churchyard of the old Church of St. John Bap- 
tist (long disappeared) * had reached from the centre of the 
nave of the [present] Chapel to Clare College on that slop- 
ing ground. [On account of the slope] the Chapel was 
raised four feet on that side and the Chancel seven feet. 

There was, apparently, no knowledge of a Chapel on the 
left hand side of the quadrangle. 





* Pulled down in 1446, the year Provost Millington retired and 
Cardinal Beaufort died. 
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Then Mr. P. took us from his printing office to the Uni- 
versity Library where a sub-librarian showed us all the old 
maps he had of Paris and Versailles 

We were then taken through the old court of King’ s Col- 
lege close to Clare and walked up the slope where the Church- 
yard had been and were shown where the church of St. John 
Baptist had stood. Also, it was explained to us that for many 
years after the first stone of the present Chapel was laid in 
1446 only part of the east end was built; the rest with all the 
pinnacles, etc., were added much later. So this would ac- 
count for the right hand side of my picture being so open. 

Neither of our morning’s guides nor the old man at the 
secondhand shop from whom we bought some old pictures 
and guide books knew of any Chapel having stood on the 
south side; but the guide book states definitely that there 
was one built in 1441 (when the College was founded) which 
fell down in 1536, so it could not have stood on the site of 
the present Chapel. 

June 28th. This last remark turns out to be wrong. 
The statement in the guide book referred to the south side 
of the old court which formed the original King’s College. 

3ut in an old map we see that before the new large quad- 
rangle was created, there were buildings on the left hand, 
perhaps in connection with the Carmelite Monastery which 
was very near. This makes me wonder whether the 
“women ” seen at the funeral were really white friars. There 
seems to be no way of getting at further facts concerning 
these very early buildings. 

We have procured “ Guide to Cambridge” by Sir G. Hum- 
phry, M. D.: “The Story of Cambridge” by C. Stubbs in 
the Medizval Town Series: and “ King’s College” by Rev. 
A. Austen Leigh in College Histories. 

Another point is interesting. In the place where the 
gravel walk is now under the Fellows’ Buildings, there was 
from very early days a road—Mylne Street—which went 
through the churchyard and joined Trinity Lane; so that 
many funerals must have passed along it from the south side. 

The present ground was acquired [by King’s College] in 
1443. St. John’s Church was pulled down and the first stone 
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of the present Chapel was laid in 1446. It was 30 years be- 
fore any part of it could be used, and nearly 40 years before 
the five eastern bays of the Chapel were finished [in 1485]; 
but during all that time, and even up to 1515 (when the 
Chapel was finished) the ground between it and the south 
buildings had probably been gradually cleared from the many 
earlier buildings, perhaps only leaving those abutting on the 
side of Mylne Street. The Fellows’ Buildings on the western 
side of the quadrangle, as well as the present buildings on 
the south side were only built in the last and present cen- 
turies. 

The Carmelites settled in Cambridge at the beginning of 
the 13th century. In the middle of that century they moved 
from their first settlement at Newnham to the site indicated 
in the map on the southern side of what is now King’s Col- 
lege. 


ELIZABETH MORISON. 


September 26th, 1913. ‘Today I have been to the British 
Museum and looked up Arnolphus and the history of 
the Carmelites. The only Arnolphus was the Bishop of 
Lisieux who wrote an Epistle to Henry II of England, but 
was turned out of his see and joined the community of St. 
Victor in Paris. I looked up “Carmelites” but found no 
history except an unfinished one by Zimmerman. Both 
there and in another Church History I found that “ Magis- 
ter’’ was used as a second title in a religious community. 
The Carmelites seemed to call the head of a national group 
“ Magister ”’, who was under the general of the orde . 

One Carmelite who died a general after having been 
Magister was Radulphus. He was renowned as a very holy 
man. “ Celestial lights” were seen over his head. His body 
was sent to England for burial in 1277, but it is not known 
where it was laid. 


FRANCES LAMONT. 


From the Dictionary of National Biography it appears 
that Arnulph and Ranulph are the same name: 
Arnulph, Ranulph, Randolph, Radulph. 
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Communications Cambr- (Vol. IV) Archaeological So- 
ciety: 

There is a map in this book showing the first lodge for the 
Provost (afterwards enlarged by Henry VI). This stood on 
the site of the Austin Friars, on the south side of the present 
quadrangle: it had a deep porch standing forward from the 
building. It is said that the Chapel was to the east of the 
porch. 


Dec. Ist, 1913. 


II. 
Constance. 
Miss Lamont’s Story. 


In 1909 I went to Switzerland to stay with some Swiss 
friends in St. Gallen. I started from England in time to rest 
a night or two on the way, and on Saturday, July 3d, I was at 
Bale. ‘There seemed no special reason for staying more than 
one night there, so I thought I would go across Switzerland 
that Sunday to Constance, which I had always much wished 
to see. I got there rather late on a sunny and clear day, and 
the ancient town with its white and gaily painted houses, its 
background of hills and transparent shadows, and the long 
hazy distance of the Lake of Constance were very beautiful 
under a warm sky. I had asked at Bale for the name of a 
hotel and was directed to the “Insel”, divided from the 
main land by a moat and projecting into the lake. The tall 
red roofed building was surrounded by gardens which were 
unusually large; it was built round a courtyard “filled with 
flowers. The Speisesaal was a large pillared room open on 
one side to the terrace which looked on the lake. I took my 
place at one end of this room with my back to the curtain 
which divided it from the kitchens; this I knew because the 
waiters came through a passage from the left. 

As I sat down I heard a stirring in the empty gallery fac- 
ing me at the end of the room, and a long and rather deep 
note, a sort of whistling drone like an organ pipe out of or- 
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der. I heard a faint melancholy strain like a Gregorian 
Chant, and thought how odd the music was to accompany a 
hotel dinner. There seemed no one in the musicians’ gallery 
opposite me, so I concluded that it came from a room behind. 
I thought instruments must be tuning up, but soon heard that 
the intervals, though strange, sounded intentional, and I 
thought it must be some local music, perhaps of a Tyrolean 
type. Other instruments joined in, of the same nature, but 
of no better quality, and no strings were among them. Sud- 
denly in the middle of a bar there fell in men’s voices in uni- 
son, sustained, and apparently giving the accent alternately 
with the accompaniment as in syncopation.* The effect was 
quiet and grave and quite out of keeping with what one ex- 
pected under the circumstances. After a few bars, during 
which I caught no words, but felt that the music was going 
to form itself into a tune, though only curious intervals were 
being produced, the sounds died away all at once, and I said 
to myself, “ I suppose they have decided not to play after all”. 
I looked up into the gallery, but there was no one there, and 
the sounds did not return. 

Meanwhile a waiter came and brought me the menu and 
put down some bread. While I was waiting he came again, 
as I thought, behind me, but this time spoke in a language 
which I did not catch at first, instead of German as before. 
I thought at first he must be talking Tcheck, as all that part 
of the country was bi-lingual; but instead of that the sounds 
gradually formed themselves into these Latin words, though 
there were other words I could not catch and some about 
which I was uncertain. 

(accips ....2) (ver ....: ?) 1... panem, quem, dedisti’ or 
GE isvivdi (verum?) Corpus Christi. 

(I am not sure about the place or order of the three words 
accipl, ver-, verum). 

I was so surprised that I turned sharply round and dis- 
covered that no one was there, while the waiters were at the 
other end of the room. After dinner I felt extreme reluct- 
ance to go to the salon, though there were not many people 





*At one point there was a clash which might have been a bell. 
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in it. I went to ask for a plan of the hotel, and was interested 
in the arrangement of the house, but it was not until I looked 
at the frescoes in the cloister that went round the garden that 
I saw the hotel was a secularised Dominican monastery, and 
that the Speisesaal was the nave of the Church, the chancel 
having been divided off by the curtain immediately behind 
me. I also discovered that the Salon already mentioned had 
been the Lady Chapel. The room which was given me as a 
bedroom had been a monk’s cell, and their burial ground was 
under the windows, looking beautiful in the moonlight. 

I found afterwards that the history of the Dominican 
monastery was a very full and ancient one. The island was 
first inhabited by the lake dwellers: it was, afterwards, the 
earliest home of the Merovingians, then Barbarossa’s palace, 
and then a Dominican monastery. The frescoes in the clois- 
ter commemorate the history and the visits of famous people, 
including (since 1870) the Empress Eugénie and the present 
Kaiser. 

When I came back to England I told the story to Miss 
Morison, and-I bought a Roman missal in Oxford, but could 
not find any similar phrases, and noticed that where “ de- 
disti”’ or “ edisti”” might have occurred the verb was “ man- 
ducare ”’, and that the words of administration were ‘ Corpus 
meum ”’, not “ Corpus Christi”’. 

We put the story aside to keep for ourselves, but thought 


that no proof would be likely to come to explain why I should 
have heard those words. 








FRANCES LAMONT. 


This story was told to me on Miss Lamont’s return in 
1909. 


ELIZABETH MORISON. 


On February 13th, 1912, a large party from this College 
went to the Schools to hear the Bishop of Oxford lecture on 
the Reconstruction of Belief. In the course of his lecture he 
mentioned an article in the January number of the “ Journal 
of Theological Studies” about some lately discovered frag- 
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ments of Origen’s commentary on the Apocalypse. He had 
said a good deal about the interpretation of the Apocalypse 
by the symbols in the Prophetical writings. As Miss Mori- 
son had tried, some years ago, to work this subject out in a 
commentary, I came back to tell her of this, and she asked 
me to get the article. 

The following day—today—I bought the number of the 
“ Journal of Theological Studies ”, and after reading the pas- 
sage referred to by the Bishop, turned over the pages and 
came to an article called “ The African Rite”. Here I saw 
to my great surprise that St. Augustine’s account of a con- 
secration included the words I had heard at Constance, and 
that the formula of administration in his Use was “ Corpus 
Christi”. All the words heard occurred either in that Lit- 
urgy or the celebrant’s prayer. We also looked up for com- 
parison Bishop Moberly’s copy of a book of ancient Uses, and 
found that the words about which I was wncertain occurred in 
the old Roman Use. The article showed that Augustine’s 
mixture of Uses was not uncommon. 

“The Conclusion which seems most in accordance with 
the facts is (1) that the African Liturgy or Liturgies were 
originally (so far as can be known) of a character similar to 
the Mozarabic, though it is quite possible that this similarity 
did not extend to every detail; (2) that it is quite possible 
that St. Augustine’s liturgy had been modified in certain 
points in the direction of the Roman rite—the most important 
of which is the position of the Pax.” [Page 269. ] 

We do not vet know how the African Use reached Con- 
stance; nor at what date. 

I have shown this story to Miss G. and she saw at once 
that a possible link between the liturgy of Constance and the 
Mozarabic was that the Dominicans came from Lyons, where 
the Mozarabic ritual had taken shape. Miss G. was inter- 
ested and undertook to put a question to Professor 
of Cambridge about the liturgy used at Constance. He sent 
her a list of books in Dr. Swete’s private library, and we are 
intending to look up some of them. 


FRANCES LAMONT. 
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Miss Morison’s Story. 


As I was anxious to go to Constance to look up partic- 
ulars concerning the death of Bishop Hallam. of Salisbury at 
the Council, Miss Lamont and I agreed to go to Constance 
together and to stay at the Insel Hotel. We meant to dis- 
cover whether any past or present service books in Con- 
stance contained the words heard in 1909; and, if possible, to 


find out whether the music represented anything which could 
have been heard there. 


Extracts from Our Journal. 


August 19th, 1912. After breakfast in the beautiful 
Speisesaal we went early to the Cathedral and sent a mes- 
senger to fetch the sacristan as we wanted to see “ the treas- 
ure.” 

In the Cathedral as we passed two altars we were able to 
read the printed cards of the office showing that the ordinary 
Roman missal is in use today there. It contains some of the 
words heard, but the characteristic words are omitted. We 
were shown the treasure. It consisted of three old illu- 
minated missals. The oldest was not earlier than 1426, and in 
none of them did the phrase “ Corpus Christi” appear. There 
were the words “ Corpus meum” and in one place “ Corpus 
Domine Jesu Christi”; but the Pax was placed before the 
consecration as in the African rite. This we thought was 
natural in a place so close to one of the great Dominican head- 
quarters, and the sacristan told us that there had been a 
Dominican school in connection with the Cathedral. He said 
that the words “ Corpus Christi’ were generally used in May 
and June, and we supposed that meant during the weeks 
round about Corpus Christi day. 

There was also some ancient music, but nothing earlier 
than 1426, and as far as we could see it did not seem to agree 
with what had been heard in 1909. 

This afternoon we went to Barbarossa’s palace* where the 
archives are kept, but were told that they were municipal and 


* Barbarossa seems to have been in both houses. 
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modern and were sent on to the Rosegarten museum. Ina 
glass case was an old missal said to date from the very first 
years of the 15th century and to have been taken from the 
Cathedral. It proved to be a sort of link between the Ca- 
thedral liturgy after 1426 and the Dominican African liturgy. 
The missal was a celebrant’s copy of the Office for the De- 
parted and differed most curiously from the Cathedral ver- 
sion of 1426 and also from a modern missal of the diocese of 
Regensburg which we afterwards bought for comparison, 
because it is used here now. The words of the celebrant be- 
fore and after communicating on the part of the dead were 
given, and they contained some of the words heard, but not 
the chief words. 

August 23d. Miss Lamont has gone today to St. Gallen 
to see a friend there and, if possible, to look into the library 
there for the chance of finding old music. 

Today, whilst lunching alone in the Speisesaal, I heard a 
roar of what I thought at first were boy’s voices, not singing, 
or shouting, or defined in any way, but loud and on a very 
deep note; it was in the room, rather to the left hand. 
I thought, “ How strange and unmannerly to allow such a 
noise in a public room ’”’; then in an instant I realized that 
there was hardly anyone in the room and that the lake was 
beyond it—and what the meaning of it might be. But the 
next moment the waiters who were standing about quietly 
at the end of the room began rushing about chinking glasses 
and knives and forks, and parties of visitors came in by dif- 
ferent doors. Though for a little while I knew that the noise 
was only drowned, but was still slightly audible, it was soon 
blotted out (not absorbed) by the usual sounds of a public 
dining room. 

This evening I described it to Miss Lamont who said that 
was just what she had experienced two years ago: that the 
music had begun by being an undefined roar and that she 
had thought of the word ‘rumor’ at the time; but then it 
had had time to develop into definite musical notes and she 
became able to localize them in the gallery. She also said 
how even when the words and notes grew out in distinct- 
ness it was exceedingly difficult afterwards to state their order 
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and coherence, because they were not necessarily perceived 
and comprehended at the same moment. It was as if the 
notes started into being (just as words written with sensitive 
ink do when exposed to heat), and one might be actually per- 
ceived earlier by the senses, while the understanding was 
aware that it came later in the musical phrase, and therefore 
the whole pieced itself irregularly together. She said that 
this was true too of the music heard at Versailles, but there 
she tried to express the way she perceived it by saying that 
it came and went on the wind. 


ELIZABETH MORISON. 


Miss Lamont’s Story. 


August 24th, 1912. Yesterday I went to St. Gallen, 
lunched with ————— and went in the afternoon to the 
Stifts-Bibliothek, where Herr Muller gave us the subject- 
catalogue to look at. He asked me in what way he could 
help us, and I explained that I wanted to find the music of the 
medieval Dominican Liturgy.” He said that it would be 
unlikely that anything of the kind would be found there, as 
it was a Benedictine foundation. Under “ Dominikaner” in 
the Index there was nothing to our purpose. When he was 
called away to attend to another student I searched through 
the Index, looking at “ Missa”’, “ Liturgie”’, “ Hymnus”’, etc., 
and finally I did find some Benedictine music books of the 
date 1580. ‘This did not seem much to the purpose, Herr 
Muller said the books would be no use, but he fetched them. 
When I mentioned the Mozarabic rite to him, he said that 
was the Dominican one, and it was first used in Constance 
when the Dominicans came there in 1220. Of the books 
brought to me one,—judging from the notation, five-lined 
staff, and handwriting,—was probably of the date of the 
owner, Johann Strang, Kapellmeister at St. Gallen, but a 
second book which had been in the possession of the same 
man had a staff of four lines instead of five, and the notation 
and lettering looked 100 to 150 years older than the first 
book. It was, we thought, a copy of an early music book. 
On one page Johann Strang had put a marginal note to say 
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that a five-lined staff was used “hodie”. ‘There were dif- 
ferences too in the type of music. The 16th century music 
was florid and moved quickly up and down the scale; that 
in the other book kept much in the same group of notes 
with now and then a mysterious solemn descent through 
curious intervals. For instance, this kind of cadence oc- 
curred instead of high notes at the mention of the Resur- 
rection. I easily found groups of passages expressing the 
same type of music as that heard in 1909. They occurred 
in the settings for the 1st and 2d stations of the Cross, and 
for the Ascension and Corpus Christi days, and some of the 
Latin words, as far as they could be deciphered, were 


quia surrexit de sepulchro..... vigila te ergo quia .... qua hora 
(ad hominus) vester venturus sit .... Testimoni .... et propertius 
este populo tuo .... im omni misericordia tua .... Domino ad te 


clamantes, Christi exaudi nos 

I remembered the articles in the “ Journal of Theological 
Studies ”, Feb., 1912, which said that while liturgies remained 
distinct in different monasteries, the choir-masters borrowed 
freely from any cathedrals or other foundations near at hand. 
Miss Kk who was looking over the pages with me also 
pointed out that Strang came from Uberlingen, close to Con- 
stance, and that he had probably been brought up in the 
Dominican tradition, having only removed to St. Gallen later 
in life. ‘The words she was looking at were written on the 
first page of his book. 

“ Joanis Strang Uberlingen. d ne? 1580 professi Processiones 
et Cantus in diebus rogationem cantus deim? sub abbate Bernardu? 
fuit abrogatus et capalle him? hab? ich? tum? sub abbate gallo 
defuncte ”’. 





FRANCES LAMONT. 


Miss Morison’s Story. 


On the last evening a band played in the Spfeisesaal so 
we had the opportunity of observing that the old gallery is 
not now used for music. 

We have just been told that it had been the custom both 
in the Cathedral and the Dominican Church for houseling 
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cloths to be used at the ime of Celewratinns and that when 
mass was celebrated the communicants received kneeling be- 
low the steps. ‘This was exactly the place where Miss La- 
mont was on her first visit. The discovery was a shock, for 
we had had many meals in what we had supposed to have 
been quite away from the Chancel and the Lady Chapel, as 
they were both behind the present partition wall. The Lady 
Chapel was very near by, and we saw that the waiters made 
great use of that door in the partition, and we think that they 
must have used the Chapel as a pantry. 

The three things that our visit to Constance has made 
plain are: 

I. That the words heard were not all in use in Con- 
stance Cathedral before or after 1426. Many occurred in an 
earlier liturgy in the Office for the departed used in the Ca- 
thedral; but all the words, and especially the ‘ Corpus Christi ’ 
had probably been in daily use in the Dominican Church (part of 
which is now the Spcisesaal) from 1220 to 1870 when the 
Dominicans left Constance for America. 

II. That Miss Lamont had been sitting exactly where 
the words of administration had been so often said. 

III. That the music heard in the gallery (not now used) 
was characteristic of Benedictine music, copied from, or in- 
fluenced by, Dominican music before 1580. 

It was not possible for Miss Lamont to have known be- 
forehand any of these points. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The following editorial article was published in the “ Sat- 
urday Book Reviews ” of the New York Times for December 
Tth, 1913. 


Katherine Fullerton Gerould’s ghost story in the December 
number of Scribner's Magazine deals with the only kind of ghosts 
that can possibly be of any use to mortals and the only kind, 
therefore, that ought to be tolerated in a practical and progres- 
sive age. The apparitions in “On the Staircase” are not rev- 
enants. They have nothing to do with the past. They are 
spectral warnings of future calamities, and they haunt a new 
house without a history. They do their very best, poor things, 
to save three well-meaning but utterly unpractical men from the 
fate that is in store for them. It may be noted, however, that 
the most powerful spectre can never successfully overcome fate 
without some help from the prospective victim. Only one of 
the three men permitted to encounter the staircase spectres at- 
tempts to profit by his vision, and he fails in spite of his intelli- 
gent comprehension of the meaning of what he saw. The others 
go on blindly to their doom. But all three have a fair chance. 
The shades and omens investigated by the psychical research 
folks are rarely as useful as these phantoms try to be. The 
wraiths called up by the witches in “ Macbeth” do, indeed, tell 
the guilty King, in their own way, what is going to happen in 
the kingdom of Scotland, but it is the common custom of ghosts 
to stick too closely to the past, to impart useless information 
or none at all, to inform one as to his grandfather’s name and 
habits, or to express themselves in gibberings which may mean 
much or nothing. This magazine writer has managed to con- 
struct a very interesting and appreciably thrilling yarn about 
haunts who would be worth meeting if the people who met them 
had the good sense to make use of their warnings. Here is a 
good example for writers of ghost tales to follow. Let us take 
up the ghost business scientifically and try to make the super- 
natural worthy of respect. The spirits which have haunted the 
old castles and inns of literature have either wasted the years 
trying to tell again ancient and familiar stories, or else have been 
employed exclusively in the low-down business of frightening 
people to death. 
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that betrayed more ignorance of the problem of psychic re- 
search than those made in this editorial, and made under 
cover of a review of a mere piece of fiction. The utility of 
“ ghosts’ is not a problem for science. It is a question of 
their existence, useful or useless. We have no doubt that the 
discovery of their existence, whether they be useful agents in 
the world or not, will be a useful thing, much more useful 
than absurd fiction about them. But the importance of the 
belief in them will be something very different from the ability 
of “ ghosts”? to warn us. The writer of that editorial speaks 
as if we were not entitled to believe in their existence unless 
they could guide us, which would be as much as to say that 
we should be automatons and not self-active beings. But 
for the scientific man the first problem is to ascertain the 
existence of “ ghosts” or spirits and the question of their 
causal relation to the world would be an after problem. To 
determine their existence it is absolutely necessary to have 
them tell us of the past. It would never prove their exist- 
ence to have them perpetually warning us. Our critics would 
only have to invent enormous powers for the subconscious 
to escape any such view of the facts as that they originated 
in “ Ghosts”. This editor seems to know absolutely nothing 
about the problem, but he is the type that is trying to guide 
us in politics as well as psychic science. It is a pity we could 
not have another deluge so that we could start all over again 
without any knowledge of what such men have taught ex- 
plicitly or implicitly. With a public caring only for fiction 
on the subject and editors writing nonsense about it, we can 
understand why the subject in its intelligent aspects can get 
no attention. The utility that most people desire may not be 
utility at all and they are so ignorant that they cannot see in 
what direction their salvation is to be found. Very many 
people do not deserve warning. There is an old adage about 
experience keeping a dear school but that fools can learn in 
no other. It is quite possible that the worst thing spirits 
could do for us would be to be forever warning us. 
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A CORRECTION OF AN UNFOUNDED STORY. 


Readers of the Journal may recall that, some years ago, I 
felt obliged to correct the stories circulated about my money 
making in this work. For a much longer period, ever since 
1902, when I resigned from Columbia, it has been told about 
the country that I was turned out of Columbia University on 
account of my interest in psychic research and Spiritualism. 
I have never hitherto taken the slightest account of this re- 
port, except to deny it personally when brought to my atten- 
tion. Recently a leading neurologist in this city, himself 
connected with the same University, made the statement toa 
patient, whom I was instrumental in sending him, that I had 
been expelled from the institution for my connection with 
the subject and when corrected replied that the resignation 
was forced. 

I have deemed it best to put on record the exact facts for 
members who may wish to know them and who may thus 
be armed for correcting the story when it is referred to for 
the purpose of discrediting the work. I resigned voluntarily 
from the University because of ill health and no pressure 
whatever was exerted on me to retire. The University was 
kind enough to continue my salary for the entire year. But 
that I might the more effectively correct the story and con- 
firm my own statement I have asked the President of Colum- 
bia University to state the facts. The following is his reply 
to my request. 


Columbia University, May 25th, 1914. 
My dear Mr. Hyslop: 

The statement that your personal beliefs as to psychic re- 
search or your interest in that subject had anything to do with 
your resignation from the teaching staff of Columbia in 1902 is a 
grotesque absurdity. The facts are that your health was at that 
time seriously impaired and you were told by your physician 
that to qontinue to engage in a sedentary occupation, particu- 
larly in one which constantly taxed your throat and vocal chords, 
might have very serious consequences. It was for this reason, 
and in order to restore your health by leading an outdoor life, 
that you withdrew, of your own accord, from the Department of 
Philosophy here with the goodwill of everybody. 

Faithfully yours, 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 
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Readers will recall the publication of an editorial from 
the New York Evening Post in the May Journal and on which 
we commented; especially as accepting the results of psychic 
research. A propos of an ironical editorial in the Springfield 
Republican some weeks later the Evening Post published the 
following editorial, evidently correcting the impression of 


more than one person regarding the editorial we had pub- 
lished. 


Some recent experiences of our own have been illuminating 
on this point. We commented ironically on the amazing 
achievements credited to the Elberfeld horses, winding up with 
the remark that “ hereafter, when any one is tempted to reject 
a tale simply because it is inherently absurd, . . . the single 
word Elberfeld should suffice to reduce him to silence and 
shame.” On another occasion, referring to the fact that a cer- 
tain high-class review had announced that a third printing of its 
January number had been called for, we remarked on the queer- 
ness of people willing to buy “a review hoary with four months 
of age,” though perhaps there was some mitigation of the of- 
fense in the fact that the articles in it “deal with the larger 
questions of the time, and are not dependent for their value on 
the momentary mood of the public.” In each of these instances, 
we discovered, through communications received from highly 
intelligent persons, that Artemus Ward’s “this is wrote sar- 
kastic ’’ would not have been out of place. 


\Ve were thus mistaken in regard to the Post’s attitude 
toward psychic research and the spiritistic theory, but it 
should be said that we read the editorial three times for just 
this sarcasm, and while we observed that there was much 
irony in the editorial and actually remarked that possible in- 
terpretation of it, the fact that many people both in speech 
and writing assume that manner in defense of their supposed 
intelligence and the fact that many statements in the edi- 
torial seemed seriously meant and were certainly truer than 
any irony would imply, we interpreted it as seriously intended 
on the main points and congratulated the cause on having 
another convert, it seems, mistakenly. But the comments on 
the editorial still apply with more force than ever. The 
writer of the editorial is evidently more ignorant than we 


supposed, so much so that he could not make his ironly clear 
from well known truths. 
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INCIDENTS. — 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 
nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


The following incident is from the collection bequeathed 
to us from the records of Dr. Richard Hodgson and repre- 
sents what he obtained from the Magazine mentioned and 
had corroborated afterward by the writer. It will he an im- 
portant incident in the records which we are making of such 
phenomena and must stand on its own merits—Editor. 





A PSYCHIC VISION. 


California, March 26, 1897. 
Editor Metaphysical Magazine— 

Dear Sir:—I have been a constant reader of your esteemed 
Journal for the past eighteen months. With a desire to aid in 
the interest of Psychic Experience I submit the following, one of 
several that have occurred to me. 

On the morning of April 13th, 1896, I had been engaged in 
writing a letter to a lady friend living two thousand miles distant 
at her home in Illinois, a former childhood schoolmate of both 
my wife and myself and whom we had not seen for sixteen years. 

My wife cailed for a drink of water, to obtain which it became 
necessary for me to pass out of the room across the hall through 
the dining-room to the kitchen. While passing through the din- 
ing-room the lady to whom I had been engaged in writing sud- 
denly appeared standing directly in front of me. She seemed to 
be looking over my right shoulder, her lips slightly parted and 
her countenance wearing a pleasant smile. She wore a gar- 
ment the texture of which seemed to be a mixture of brown and 
yellow color woven in the style of what is sometimes termed 
“ basket cloth.” 

The vision was very distinct and upon returning to the room 
occupied by my wife and after attending to her request I noted 
particularly the date, resolving that at some future time I would 
describe the vision to the lady, which I did in a subsequent let- 
ter asking her if she could remember the dress she wore on that 
day and describing the dress as I had seen it. 
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In due course of time I received a reply from her and upon 
opening her letter was thrilled to find enclosed a sample of cloth 
which was exactly the same in figure and color as that which I 
had seen in the vision. In her letter she stated that she un- 
doubtedly was wearing the garment on the day mentioned as it 
was a favorite dress and one which she wore very often but she 
was much surprised that | could so accurately describe her, 
having not seen her for a period of sixteen years. 


WM. H. LOCHMAN, M. D. 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 5, 1897. 
Mr. Richard Hodgson, 


Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir :— 


In reply to your communication just received I will say that 
about six weeks ago I left Anaheim and in making preparations | 
for the change I through mistake destroyed the letter I re- 
ceived from the lady together with the sample of the cloth it con- 
tained. | had carefully preserved it and unfortunately it was 
placed with some letters which I burned. 

My wife was very low, in the last stages of cancer at the 
time of writing the letter to the lady and in about four weeks 
from that time passed to the future life. The lady knew of her 
hopeless condition ; was an intimate girl friend of my wife also a 
schoolmate of our early days. 

[ am extremely sorry that I cannot give you the desired in- 
formation; i. e. to send you the letter received from the lady in 
answer to my statement to her of having experienced the vision 
as recorded in the July number of /ntelligence. 

I am unable to say whether or not the lady has kept the letter 
but will hear from her soon as possible: will explain the object 
of my inquiry and if she does not object you will probably be 
able to secure the letter. 

Her answer to me relative to the vision was about as fol- 
lows: “ I enclose to you a sample of the cloth of the dress which 
you saw me wear in the vision and while I am unable to say 
where I was or what I was doing at the time mentioned I un- 
doubtedly wore the dress on that day as it is a favorite garment 
and one which I wear very often especially in cool weather. I 
often wonder how you could have seen me and so accurately 
describe the dress and myself when I remember that you are so 
far away.” 

Until I communicate with her I prefer to withhold her name 
and address. 


At some future time when I have more leisure I will endeavor 
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to recall to memory and give you an experience preceding the 
death of my father, also of a lady patient, and also an inci- 
dent and experience with my brother as the subject. 

While I am a believer in Spiritualism I am also well aware 
that there is so much fraud extant among so-called mediums 
and clairvoyants that I do not wish to be classed as a believer 
in spiritism as taught by Spiritualists. 

If at any time I can serve you in the interest of psychic in- 
quiry I shall be glad to do what I can. I feel that it is a deep 
subject and will in the future be better understood. 

Very respectfully, 
WM. H. LOCHMAN, M. D. 


COINCIDENTAL DREAM. 


The following coincidental dream is from the records of 
Dr. Hodgson and must tell its own story. The incident is 
one that would not be likely from chance coincidence, tho it 
does not manifest any rational clue to an explanation on any 
other hypothesis. The primary point is whether the incident 
occurred as narrated, and if trivial and more than chance co- 
incidence it may be one that will help to throw light upon 
sporadic phenomena of the kind. The explanation is not 
important as yet. Ultimately we shall have to raise the 
question why such incidents occur, if they are not due to 
chance and do not superficially suggest their explanation.— 
Editor. 


829 South Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 
Society for Psychical Research, 
3oston, Mass. 


Pardon the liberty I take in addressing you. Being interested 
in telepathy and dreams, I cannot refrain from relating a dream. 
There was a marriage in DeLand Florida, May 21, 04; the couple 
left for the groom’s former home (Lexington, Ky.) ; among his 
friends that called was a Mr. J. K. The groom being out, he was 
ask’d if he’d like to meet the bride; he said yes, but also re- 
marked, “ I want to relate a dream I had of her before I see her,” 
and to the surprise of Miss G. the description was perfect, and 
when he met the lady he was astonished beyond measure, and 
said ‘‘ You are the lady I saw in my dream; even your laugh is 
perfect.” In the dream he said to the lady, “ How did you fall 
in love with that fellow anyway?” and the answer was “ Oh! 
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he was so sincere and honest.” Now the fact is, the gentleman 
- , 

after he became engaged to the lady, he ask’d her that same 

question, and her reply was the same as in Mr. J. K.’s dream. 

The dreamer and the one dreamed about were friends since 


childhood; at the time of the dream they were a thousand miles 
apart. 





Yours truly, 


(Mrs.) FRANCES MARING SPRAKE. 
July twenty-seventh, Nineteen Hundred—04. 


181 North Mill St., Lexington, Ky. 
Mr. Richard Hodgson, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 


Your kind letter of the first inst. is before me. As requested 
I herewith enclose letters of Miss Grammer, Mr. J. W. Keiser, 
Mr. Sprake and myself. (1 don’t know as you care for the last 
two names.) I will remain here until the 12th of Sept. and at 
No. 3334 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo., until about the 10th of 
Oct. permanent address, DeLand, Florida. 
Yours truly, 


FRANCES MARING SPRAKE. 


Aug. 29, 04. 


829 South Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 
Mr. Richard Hodgson, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. J. W. Keiser called to see Mr. Sprake (at my house) ; he 
being out he asked to see his wife. He said to my [me?] I am 
anxious to see her, but before so doing let me relate a dream I 
had of her, which he did, and to my surprise and astonishment 
the description was perfect. When Mrs. S. appeared he said to 
her, you are the person I saw in my dream, even to the laugh. 


CLARA B. GRAMMER. 


181 North Mill St., Lexington, Ky., Aug. 19, 1904. 
Richard Hodgson, LL.D., 
3oston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: 


After Mrs. Frances Maring and I (now my wife) became en- 
gaged, in conversation with her one evening last April (in DeLand, 
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Fla.) I asked her, “ How did you happen to fall in love with an 
old fellow like me anyway?” Her answer was “Oh! you are 
so sincere and honest.” 

Yours truly, 


J.D. 


mM 


PRAKE. 


181 North Mill St., Lexington, Ky. 
Mr. Richard Hodgson, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 


After Mr. Sprake and I became engaged to be married, in 
conversation one evening in DeLand last April, he ask’d the 
question, “ How did you come to fall in love with an old fellow 
like me anyway?” My answer was, “Oh! you are so sincere 
and honest.” 

FRANCES MARING SPRAKE. 
Aug. 29, “04. 


DeLand, Florida. 
Richard Hodgson, LL.D., 
Soston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

The conversation I had with Mr. Sprake was in April, and 
from what Mr. Sprake could gather from Mr. Keiser the dream 
was about the same time. I was married on the 21st of May, 
and met Mr. Keiser on the 27th of the same month. 

Yours truly, 


FRANCES MARING SPRAKE. 


October seventeenth, Nineteen Hundred ’04. 


DeLand, Fla., Oct. 17th, 1904. 
Richard Hodgson, LL.D., 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 13th inst. is at hand. I talked with my friend 
Mr. J. W. Keiser, about his strange dream in connection with 
myself, and while we could not fix the absolute date we know 
that the occurrence was in the first part of last April. With the 
best wishes in your investigation, I am 

Yours truly, 
J. D. SPRAKE. 
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Argyle, Route No. 7, Lexington, Ky. 
Richard Hodgson, LL.D., 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 


I called on my friend James D. Sprake (on his return from 
Florida) ; he being out, I ask’d to see his wife. 1 remarked to 
Miss Grammer, “1 am anxious to see her, as I want to see if she 
looks like the lady I saw in a dream I| had,” relating the dream to 
Miss G. She (Miss G.) was surprised at my description. When 
she appeared (my friend’s wife) I said to her, “ You are the per- 
son I saw in my dream, even to your laugh.” I ask’d her (in my 
dream) “ How did you come to fall in love with that old fellow 
anyway’ Answer was “ Oh, he was so sincere and honest.” 

Mr. Sprake and I have been friends since childhood, and were 
one thousand miles apart at the time of my dream. 


J. W. KEISER. 
Aug. 13, ’04. 


Argyle, Fayette Co., Ky., Nov. 1st, 1904. 
R. Hodgson, Esq., 
Dear Sir: 


Yours of date rec’d, contents noted. The date of the dream 
is what I cannot tell you. It was about the Ist of May. Never 
had any other dream of like nature. If you wish to ask any ques- 
tions please do so. 

Yours truly, 


J. W. KEISER. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


La Psychologie Inconnue. Par Emile Boirac. Correspondant de 
l'Institut. Librairie Felix Alcan. Paris, 1912. 


This work is -not translated and occupies itself largely with 
the problems that are introductory for psychic research. Yet the 
work cannot be said to disregard the real theoretical problems 
of the man interested in the supernormal. ‘The topics treated 
of in the work are the Principles of Method and Classification of 
the facts, Hypnotic Phenomena, Magnetic Phenomena and Spirit- 
istic Phenomena. ‘The treatment is not experimental, but analyt- 
ical. In the course of this the author discusses transposition 
of sensation, telepathy, exteriorisation of sensibility, exteriori- 
sation of motor action, and then the study of two kinds of alleged 
spiritistic phenomena, the mental and the physical. The author 
seems to believe in radioactive energies in connection with the 
human body and also the conductility of psychic force. 

The chief interest in the book is the tendency of it to study 
and lay stress upon physical conceptions in the explanation of 
mental phenomena. In this monistic age that is legitimate 
enough, but it does not help any in understanding the problem. 
No doubt we shall some day find a closer relation between mental 
physical phenomena than Cartesian ideas would favor, but without 
accepting Cartesian preconceptions it does not explain mental phe- 
nomena any better by finding physical analogies in connection 
with them and their occurrence. All that we ever ascertain in 
physical science is the order of events, the uniformity of coex- 
istence and sequence with a physical antecedent as the last one 
that we can take account of in the assignment of conditions. It 
is equally possible to study the associations of mental events re- 
gardless of their physical conditions and concomitants, and it is 
often more profitable to both theory and practical life to do so. 
It will certainly require a great deal of evidence to prove the con- 
ductility of psychic force, especially as we have no evidence of 
“psychic force” of any kind. If you would say “spirit” the 
phrase might be intelligible, whether true or not, but “ psychic 
force” is quite as unknown as spirits can be and for the reason 
that we have no conception of what such a thing as “ psychic 
force” can be, if it is not spirit. It is better, much better, to say 
that we have no explanation of the facts than to offer such as the 
author does. It may conduce to protecting the author from 
certain kinds of criticism, but it does nothing else and it gives 
scientific knowledge no better standing. The volume is worth 
translating, but I am sure it would have no sale in this country. 


J. HH. 








